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DIKE 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography — historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal! will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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This huge net holds but an infinitesimal part of the fishery wealth of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, in it are several thousand pounds of such delicious 
species as cod, haddock, sole and ocean perch. 


One of the most extensively practiced Atlantic fishing methods is trawling. 
Trawlers are seaworthy ships that catch fish by dragging a huge net over the 
ocean floor. When the trawl is hoisted aboard, the ‘cod end” of the net depicted 
above is opened and the fish are spilled into “checker-boards” on deck. Trawl 
caught fish are immediately dressed and stored in spotlessly clean aluminum holds. 
Low temperature refrigeration keeps them at the peak of their goodness for the trip 
back to the processing plants. 

The fisheries of the high seas — prolific though they may be — do not constitute 
an inexhaustible resource. Canada, through the federal Department of Fisheries, 
is co-operating with other nations to ensure that safeguards are instituted when 
necessary to provide continuing maximum yields. By protecting the fishing grounds 
and providing other essential services, Canada is playing its full part in conserving 
and managing this great food supply. 
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Autumn is the time to plan floral displays for spring and to set out 

bulbs. (See Flowers from Bulbs in this issue.) Most of the bulbs plant- 

ed by Canadian gardeners come from Holland, in whose Keukenhof 
Gardens, at Liesse, this photograph was taken. 
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A snowy canopy of blossoms in a well tended British Columbia apple orchard. 


Canada Agriculture Science Service 


Canada’s Fruit Industry 


by M. B. DAVIS 


= Canadian fruit industry which 
has grown rapidly during the last 20 to 30 
years is an important part of Canada’s agricul- 
tural economy. 

Commercial quantities of many kinds of 
fruit are produced in this country, the most 
important and most widespread being the 
apple. Other fruits grown are pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries and apricots among the tree 
fruits, and grapes, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, logan- 


blackberries, currants, 
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berries, cranberries and blueberries, all grown 
under domesticated conditions, are the small 
fruits or the vine and bush fruits. In addition, 
in fairly extensive regions of Eastern Canada, 
the wild or native blueberry makes a significant 
contribution and, in limited areas, the native 
cranberry and the closely related partridge 
berry form locally important industries. In 
still more restricted areas the bake apple berry, 
a member of the raspberry family, is harvested 
from the wild for processing and export. 
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The history and future outlook of some of 
these fruits form an interesting chapter in the 
natural resources of half a continent. 


The Tree Fruits 
Apple 

So far as is known, the apple was the first 
fruit to receive successful attention from the 
agriculturist in our country’s early days. The 
French settlers in Nova Scotia are known to 
have cultivated this fruit earlier than 1633, and 
with the influx of English settlers from the 
American Colonies in 1760 came many new 
varieties. 

These together with subsequent introduc- 
tions from Europe and the United States 
formed the basis of the apple industry of the 
Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, which made 
its first export of apples to England in 1849 
and by 1890 was exporting 300,000 bushels 
annually. This amount grew steadily from 
then onward and had reached almost seven 
million bushels prior to the almost complete 
collapse of the English apple market—one 
effect of World War II on British economy. 


CANADA’S FRUIT INDUSTRY 


Probably the next area in Canada to pay 
attention to the apple was the Province of 
Quebec. Again the early French settlers were 
responsible for this beginning. Unlike the Nova 
Scotia industry, which developed from foreign 
varieties, the Quebec apple industry has 
largely developed as a result of fruit of its own 
origination, the Fameuse or Snow apple, and 
more recently the Ontario introduction, 
McIntosh. 

The Quebec industry was developed com- 
mercially in several small regions fairly close 
together—Abbotsford and Rougemont, Mt. 
St. Hilaire, Covey Hill and Franklin Centre, 
Hemmingford and Chateauguay, all within 
40 miles of Montreal. There are also a few 
orchards close to Quebec City. The most recent 
addition to the Quebec areas took place in the 
Frelighsburg region, where within the last 25 
years over 100,000 apple trees have been 
planted. This region is located at the United 
States border in Missisquoi County. 

Shortly after the establishment of the nucleus 
of a fruit industry in Quebec, Ontario under- 
took apple production in several areas. As in 


This is typical apple orchard country in southern Quebec. Ri 
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Nova Scotia, the industry developed in its 
early stages largely from imported varieties. 

The apple is fairly well spread over Old 
Ontario, the most important producing areas 
being Northumberland, Durham and Prince 
Edward counties, the Georgian Bay area, and 
almost the whole of southwestern Ontario, 
with a smaller development in eastern Ontario 
along the St. Lawrence Valley from Kingston 
to Cornwall and beyond. It was in this area 
that the famous McIntosh apple was dis- 
covered. 

Although apples are grown in all provinces 
of Canada, the only other provinces growing 
them commercially are New Brunswick with a 
production in the St. Valley, 
its famous Okanagan 


small John 
British Columbia in 
Valley and in the adjoining Kootenay Valley, 
and Prince Edward Island which produces 
apples in commercial amount for home con- 
sumption. A few apples are grown for home 
consumption in Newfoundland, and the Prairie 
Provinces have a small production which is 
inadequate to meet home demand. The values 
and amounts, by provinces, are set forth in 


wet 
lable 1. 


Taste 1—Five Year (1949-53) Averace 
Tora CommMeEercIAL AppLE Propuction 


IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES* 


Production 


Province in bushels Value 

Nova Scotia 2,048,800 $1,685,000 
New Brunswick $26,200 389,000 
Quebec 2,030,600 3,038,000 
Ontario 2,963,600 3,317,000 
British Columbia 6,970,400 10,165,000 
Total 14,339,600 18,594,000 


*Statistical data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Peach 

Next in total value of all tree fruits comes the 
peach, the production of which is practically 
confined to the two areas, Ontario and British 
Columbia; but Nova Scotia in its Annapolis 
Valley has a spasmodic small production that 
does not meet home consumption. 

In the two provinces of British Columbia 


and Ontario peach production is limited to 


Apples were grown in Nova Scotia prior to 1633, and the first to be exported from Canada were sent 
from this province in 1849. A view of orchards from the top of the ridge at Blomidon, north of Wolfville 
in Nova Scotia’s apple country. 


Hardy, Kentville, N.S 
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In the fertile Okanagan Valley of British Columbia many kinds of tree fruits are grown, including-apples, 


cherries, apricots and plums. A view of mixed orchards near Penticton. 
Canada Agriculture Science Service 
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restricted areas of climatic congeniality, since 
the peach does not survive in winter tempera- 
tures which fall much below — 15° Fahrenheit. 
The most satisfactory area in Ontario is the 
Niagara Peninsula where, under the influence 
of Lake Ontario and protected from the pre- 
vailing winds by the Niagara escarpment, the 
winter climate is usually satisfactory. There is 
a smaller production in Norfolk county and 
the southern portion of the Essex peninsula. 
At the moment the spread of industrialization 
in these parts of Ontario, particularly in the 
Niagara Peninsula, is definitely endangering 
the production of this commodity and it may 
well be that in the foreseeable future Ontario 
will be importing peaches. If this should come 
about, it would leave practically the entire 
field of peach production to the lower benches 
of the southern Okanagan Valley, with per- 
haps a small and uncertain production in Nova 
Scotia. There is a bare possibility that through 
the efforts of the plant breeder the Nova Scotia 
industry could be given varieties which would 
place the Atlantic Provinces on a self-sustaining 
basis, but the outlook in that respect is by no 
means too hopeful. 

It does seem unfortunate that industry and 
its satellite towns must spread over the best of 
our agricultural lands, leaving more and more 
of our marginal areas for the production of 
fruit and market garden crops, which puts 
these crops on an uneconomic basis. We are 
in a vicious circle—more mouths to feed and 
waning resources with which to feed them. 
One of the prices we pay for our democratic 


freedoms! 


Pear 

Pear production in Canada has never reached 
large proportions and is practically confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia, with a growing 
effort in Nova Scotia. Opportunities for 
increased production of this crop definitely 
exist and may be realized through more wide- 
spread planting in all the apple-producing 
areas and through the future efforts of plant 
breeders. If the breeders would concentrate 
as much attention on the pear as they have 
on the apple, Canada could easily begin to 
export this fruit. 
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Cherry 

Both sweet and sour cherries come next in 
importance, with the peach areas of Ontario 
and British Columbia making the bulk of the 
cherry contributions, while Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island produce small amounts. 
The latter two provinces might enjoy con- 
siderable increases if a sufficient number of 
growers were so minded; for, besides the very 
limited areas devoted to commercial cherry 
growing, practically every farm has several 
cherry trees mostly of the sour varieties that, 
when cared for, bear well and furnish fruit for 


home use. 


Apricot 


Production is now fairly well centred in the 
southern Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. 
There are two reasons for this. One is that, 
while the apricot tree is hardier than the peach, 
its fruit-buds tend to break dormancy at the 
first sign of moderate weather in late winter 
and are frequently killed by a sudden drop in 
temperature. The other reason is that during 
pollination time this fruit seems to require 
about a week of higher temperature. The 
Okanagan Valley appears to be the only area 
where conditions are generally reliable enough 
to be satisfactory. 


Plum 


The plum is native to this country; in fact, 
it and the cherry are the only indigenous tree 
fruits of Canada. True, compared to better 
sorts of European and Japanese origin, the 
wild or native plum leaves much to be desired. 
These native plums and our native sandcherry 
crossed with Japanese varieties have provided 
a number of very acceptable hybrid varieties 
that can be grown in very difficult regions. So, 
for the home garden, plums probably have the 
most satisfactory status of any of our fruits, 
having the most widespread adaptability. 

The commercial plum industry is, however, 
on the wane. There is a small and well sustained 
effort in British Columbia, mainly in three 
areas—the Fraser Valley, Vancouver Island 
and the Okanagan Valley, where the prune 
type of plum can be grown profitably. Ontario 
has a plethora of varieties of European and 
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Strawberries are still harvested by hand. Pickers at work in a typical Ontario patch. 


Experimental Farm Station, Vineland 


Japanese origin and is still the heaviest 
producer, but the demand for plums is not 
great and plantings are not expanding. Any 
of the Eastern Provinces could produce a wide 
range of plum varieties for commercial use, if 
markets warranted it, and even in the Prairie 
Provinces commercial production of suitable 
varieties could be easily established. 


The Small Fruits 


While the plum and cherry are the only tree 
fruits indigenous to Canada, nature was more 
kind when it came to the smaller fruits. 

Strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, blackberries, blueberries, cranberries, 
partridge berries and the bake apple berry 
(Rubus Chamaemorus) are all native to this 
country and, with the exception of the last two 
mentioned, are fairly well distributed over the 
whole of Canada. 

All but the partridge berry and bake apple 
berry are grown under cultivation in improved 
variety. Furthermore, of those grown under 
cultivation all but one possess varieties suf- 
ficiently hardy for most locations. The one 
exception is the blackberry. Although this fruit 
is found wild in the woods of northern areas, it 
is only because of the protection of the trees 


%, 





and snow that it survives, and when brought 
into cultivation it suffers too frequently from 
winter weather. Therefore, its commercial 
production has become limited to the clima- 
tically favourable parts of Ontario, Vancouver 
Island and the Fraser Valley of British 
Columbia. 

One small fruit that enters our picture, the 
along with its relative, the boy- 
senberry—is not native, but an introduction 
from the United States. The only parts of 


Canada in which it has found a commercial 


loganberry 


home are Vancouver Island and the lower 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia. One other 
fruit of commercial importance should be 
mentioned and that is the grape. Grapes are 
natives of Canada, but the wild forms bear 
little resemblance to the cultivated varieties 
of our vineyards. While grapes are found in 
many parts of the country in backyards where 
winter protection can be given, their com- 
mercial culture is limited to the Niagara 
Peninsula of Ontario and, to a much lesser 
extent, the Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia. 


Strawberry 
The strawberry is by far the most important 
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A vineyard in Ont. 
ario’s Niagara Pen- 
insula, centre of the 
grape industry of 
Canada. 


experimental Farr 
Station, Vineland 








of the small fruits. All provinces grow it in 
commercial quantities, but Ontario, British 
Columbia and Quebec take the lead. Phenom- 
enal yields are obtained in the Fraser Valley 
where the average returns from an acre are 
two to three times the yields in the provinces 
of Eastern Canada. 

In recent years strawberry growers have been 
experiencing considerable difficulty with several 
diseases, the worst of which is virus infection, 
an insidious malady spread by aphids and 
possibly other forms of sucking insects. There 
is no sovereign cure for the trouble. Only by 
careful elimination of all diseased plants and 
frequent return to pedigreed plants grown from 
specially tested indexed stock can one hope to 
keep ahead of the disease. This is becoming so 
difficult that some agriculturists believe the 
only way in which we can maintain strawberry 


A blueberry collec- 
tion shed in New- 
foundland. The ber- 
ries probably will be 
shipped to a freezer. 


Department of Agriculture 
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production is by forgetting varieties as we 
know them and simply growing the berries from 
seed. This would give us very variable fruit 
so that a quart of berries, instead of containing 
one variety only as it does now, might be made 
up of many varieties differing in colour and 
shape. If that should come about, our whole 
system of production and grading would have 
to undergo a complete change. 


Raspberry 

The raspberry is indigenous to nearly every 
part of Canada and is under cultivation in 
practically all regions. Here again Ontario and 
British Columbia take the lead, several parts of 
Ontario being well adapted to its economic 
production, while the Fraser Valley of British 
Columbia appears to be naturally suitable for 
culture of this popular fruit. Like the straw- 























A cluster of the Pioneer variety of blueberries. 
Note their size in relation to the ruler-scale. They 
were grown in the Fraser Valley of British Co- 
lumbia. W. T. Suckling 


berry, it is attacked by virus diseases and may 
have to be grown some day from seed rather 
than from the suckers which spring up so 


freely each year. 


Grape 

Canada’s only vine fruit (except, of course, 
such vine crops as melons which do not ¢gncern 
us here) is another widely disseminated native 
fruit, but one which is very restricted in its 
commercial adaptability. In most regions of 
this country grape vines have to be covered for 
the winter and in only a few areas do we have 
enough heat in summer to ripen the acceptable 
varieties. 

The Niagara Peninsula of Ontario is the 
centre of grape production, and the bulk of the 
crop is used for wine-making. In addition, there 
is an important production in the central and 
lower portions of the Okanagan Valley. 

The wine industry of Ontario was originally 
started as a means of using the surplus fresh 
fruit of two leading varieties, Concord and 
Niagara. Such rapid strides have been made in 
improving the quality of Canadian wines that 
grapes are now actually grown for almost no 
other purpose. 


Currant and Gooseberry 

These fruits are grown in many home gar- 
dens and small plantings because of their 
reliable winter hardiness. Canadian Govern- 
ment statistics do not list separately the 
production of such cultivated fruits as currants, 
The British 


however, and 


blackberries and gooseberries. 


Columbia Government does, 


reports values in 1951 as follows: 


Blackberries $126,880 
Red currants 10,623 
Black currants 29,495 
Gooseberries . 9,130 
Loganberries. 147,000 

Total $323,128 


Black currants are extremely high in ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) containing up to five times as 
much as is contained in oranges. For years all 
black currants were very susceptible to white 
pine blister rust, but the plant breeders have 
developed varieties resistant to that disease 
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and hope to combine in the same _ variety 
resistance to both the blister rust and to 
mildew which can also be troublesome. Plant 
breeders have also been busy getting rid of the 
thorns on the gooseberry; practically thornless 
varieties are available now. 


Blueberry 


The production of this crop from the wild or 


native barrens has assumed economic im- 
portance in all the Atlantic 
pecially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. The Lake St. John region of 
Quebec, and Northern Ontario also make very 
important contributions to blueberry produc- 


tion. Under supervision, frequent burning of 


Provinces, es- 


undesirable native shrubs and weeds is one 
important factor in cultivation. In most areas 
the crop is harvested by rakes or small hand 
scoops and the harvest is cleaned by a wind- 
mill separator. Some of it is shipped fresh but 
much is frozen. The bulk of our production is 
exported to the United States. 

In the Fraser River delta on Lulu Island just 
outside Vancouver a considerable development 
of the cultivated form of the blueberry has 
taken place. These cultivated varieties are of 
the high bush type. So far all varieties grown 











in Canada have been originated and developed 
in the United States. Several States of that 
country have built up important cultivated 
blueberry industries. The fruit of these cul- 
tivated varieties is exceptionally large and 
stands up to shipment wonderfully well. It is 
not improbable that in the foreseeable future 
the total value of this crop may exceed that of 
both strawberries and raspberries in British 
Columbia. Nova very small 


young development which some day may prove 


Scotia has a 
important. 

Before the other provinces can hope to par- 
ticipate in this enterprise the plant breeder 
must develop hardier and more adaptable 
varieties by hydridization, probably with our 
own low-growing native varieties. 


Cranberry 


Although Canada is on an import basis for 
this commodity, a small home industry grad- 
ually has been developing. The wild fruit has 
been harvested for many years. The bulk of 
the crops in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick is still of this nature. In recent years 
some attention has been given to these wild 
growths. Through weed control by oil sprays 
and the use of certain hormones it has been 
possible to improve yields considerably. 

Nova Scotia has cultivated moderate quan- 
tities of cranberries. The proper construction 
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High bush blueberries are grown under cultivation. 


A bush in a British Columbia plantation. 
W. T. Suckling 


of a cranberry bog is a very expensive oper- 
ation. In the first place, a suitable area is 
generally a peat bog which, on account of its 
low-lying position, has to be dyked and 
drained. This is essential to control the water 
level so that the bog will be dry during the 
growing season and can be flooded for protec- 
tion against spring frosts and winter freezing. 
In addition, it is considered essential in this 
northern area to cover the bog with a layer of 
coarse sand in which the runners can root 
readily. Sand, besides aiding in the control of 
weeds, provides warm cover which hastens 
fruit maturity. The cranberry is fairly water 
tolerant, so is not damaged if the bog is kept 
wet for a time to control various grasses and 
weeds that do not tolerate water. But if the 
bog is left too wet, water-loving grasses take 
over. Therefore, careful manipulation of water 
levels is important. The use of oil sprays for 
weed control has been of great assistance to 
the grower, for the cranberry is quite tolerant 
of the oils while many of the grasses are not. 

Another recent innovation is the use of 
sprinkler irrigation to ward off frost at blossom 
time. These sprinklers are generally automatic- 
ally operated by an electric thermometer. The 
installation is quite expensive, but has proved 
profitable where used. 

New Brunswick has one small cranberry 
development; Quebec a large and a small one; 
and Ontario a large one. Recently British 
Columbia has undertaken to develop a fairly 
large area. 

Partridge Berry 

This native fruit is a close relative of the 
cranberry and is harvested only in the wild in 
Cape Breton, on the Newfoundland mainland 
and the Labrador Coast. Statistics do not 
reveal the exact production but in certain 
years it has amounted to several thousand 


barrels. 


Bake Apple Berry 

This fruit is probably entirely unknown to 
many readers. It is a small creeping Rubus, a 
relative of the raspberry, which grows in peaty 
areas and produces a yellow raspberry-like 
fruit. When fresh it is nondescript in flavour 
but when preserved it is tasty. The New- 














foundland mainland and the Labrador Coast 
process this fruit for shipment to the United 
States. In Nova Scotia it grows in a few areas 


and is consumed locally. 


Research 

To maintain Canada’s far-flung fruit in- 
dustry requires constant attention to new 
varieties, soil and fertilizer problems, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. All of this neces- 
sitates a great deal of research. 

To aid research, the federal and provincial 
governments maintain farms and laboratories 
where much attention is devoted to these 
problems. Our outstanding fruit research 
_farms are the Experimental Farm at Kentville, 
Nova Scotia, in the Annapolis Valley region; 
the substation at McDonald’s Corner, New 
Brunswick, in the Grand Lake region; the 
Blueberry Substation at Tower Hill in southern 
New Brunswick; the Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa, and its substation near 
Trenton, Ontario; the Ontario provincial sta- 
tion at Vineland in the Niagara Peninsula; the 
Experimental Farms at Harrow, Ontario, and 
at Morden, Manitoba; the provincial station 
at Brooks, Alberta; and the Experimental 
Farms at Lethbridge, Alberta, and at Summer- 
land and Saanichton, British Columbia. Most 
of these stations carry on insect and disease 
investigations along with plant breeding, nutri- 
tional, soil and general plant culture studies. 


The processing of 
fruit to obtain juice 
and other products is 
an important part of 
the fruit industry. 
Storage and proces- 
sing plant for apples 
at Thornbury in the 
Georgian Bay area. 


Georgian Bay Fruit 
Growers Limited 
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All the farms enumerated are those in which 
more or less extensive research in fruit produc- 
tion is conducted; but all of the experimental 
farms conduct variety evaluation tests and do 
other empirical work in studying the adap- 
tability of varieties and cultural methods to 
their particular regions. 

The breeding and 
are more adaptable to our 


introduction of new 
varieties that 
climates, disease-resistant, or superior in some 
other respect, isever continued. Thus: the peach 
breeding program of Vineland which has pro- 
duced the famous V-line of varieties; the con- 
tinuing search for peach varieties that do not 
quickly discolour and are more suitable for 
freezing; the sweet cherry breeding of Sum- 
merland which has produced varieties more 
resistant to cracking; the apple breeding work 
of Ottawa, resulting in hardier types like 
Melba, Lobo, Atlas and the late-keeper 
Bancroft; the breeding of hardy apples and 
crab-apples at Morden and farms like the one 
at Scott, which evolved the Rescue apple-crab 
that has proved such a boon to prairie horti- 
culture. 

The small fruits are likewise being investi- 
gated. Some of this work has already been 
referred to under the heading, Currant and 
Gooseberry. Other work, concerned with the 
strawberry and the raspberry, has resulted in 
the introduction of many varieties like Viking, 
Trent and others, which have extended the 
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Above:—The sprayer 
used in British Col- 
umbia is smaller and 
more manoeuvrable 
than that used in the 


east. 
Canada Agriculture 
Science Service 


Left: Modern 
sprayers of this type 
are capable of spray- 
ing 80 acres of or- 
chard in 10 to 15 


hours. 
Department of Agriculture 
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Sprinkler irrigation is gradually taking the place of the old furrow system. Fruit is rarely grown without 
the aid of irrigation in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, where this orchard stands. 


area of culture and simplified many production 
problems. 

At many of the farms extensive root-stock 
breeding and studies have produced apple tree 
root-stocks which are hardier, more resistant 
to collar rot and more dwarfish. This should 
cut tree losses and result in smaller, more 
manageable trees. 

In many of our northern areas, including 
even the northern Okanagan, much work has 
been and is being done on hardier frames for 
apple trees. The trunks and main scaffold 
branches of trees with strong frames can 
withstand the destructive effects of a bad 
winter. 

In the field of faulty nutrition Canada has 
made her contribution in studies of symptoms 

which have proved useful in diagnosing defi- 
ciencies of potassium, magnesium, boron, man- 
ganese, iron and other elements—and has been 
able to offer remedial measures for these hither- 


Canada Agriculture Science Service 


to baffling disorders. This work has progressed 

to the point where, by tissue and soil analyses, 

orchard feeding is being placed on a more 
accurate and scientific basis. 

Kentville, Ottawa, Vineland, Morden, Leth- 
bridge and Summerland all operate fruit 
product laboratories where the processing of 
fruit in all its aspects is studied. Canada pro- 
duces quite a formidable array of fruit pro- 
ducts and many of the production methods 
were developed by the aforementioned labor- 
atories. Worthy of mention are the following 
products: 

Apple products: Dried apples, canned apples, 
apple sauce, apple juice, apple cider, frozen 
apple slices, apple pectin, apple jelly, apple 
pie-filling and apple butter. 

Cherry products: Canned and frozen cherries, 
glacé cherries, maraschino cherries, cherry 
jam and cherry pie-filling. 

Other tree fruit products: Canned pears, canned 
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and frozen peaches, canned plums and 
prunes, peach and plum jams, canned 
apricots and apricot jam. 
Small fruits products: Frozen and canned 


strawberries, strawberry jam, frozen and 

canned raspberries, raspberry jam, currant 

jellies and jams, wine from the grape and 
grape juice, jelly and jam. 

The value of these products in 1953 totalled 
some #53,000,000. 

To grow and prepare all these fruits for mar- 
ket calls for vigilant and scientific attention, 
involving the use of much expensive and spe- 
cially constructed machinery. In recent years 
tremendous advances have been made in the 
development of spraying equipment. The 
largest of the air-blast sprayers has a pump 
capacity of approximately 100 gallons a minute, 
accompanied by an air blast of about 50,000 
cubic feet a minute and, with a tractor, can be 
operated by one man. These machines cost 
about $5,000 to $6,000 and are capable of 
spraying 80 acres of orchard in 10 to 15 hours. 

Pruning, a hand operation requiring much 
labour, has been mechanized by the introduc- 
tion of mobile platforms and pruning shears 





Interior of a modern cold storage plant in Quebec. 
The Pallet system of handling boxes, shown here, 


eliminates much heavy labour. 
G. Beaudin 


operated by compressed air. Other new prac- 
tices that reduce labour and also increase the 
quality or quantity of top grade fruit are thin- 
ning by chemicals instead of by hand when the 
fruit set is heavy, and the before-harvest stop- 
drop sprays which cause the fruit that would 
ordinarily drop to cling to the tree till the rest 
are ready for harvest. 

Specially designed equipment for cultivating 
and grass cutting enable under-the-tree opera- 
tion and, motivated by tractor power, have 
further reduced man hours of labour. Harvest- 
ing, however, still remains a hand operation, 
although harvesting machines operating on the 
principle of a vacuum, still in the experimental 
stage, may yet become a practical reality. 

After harvest most fresh fruit is handled 
through cold storages, grower owned and 
operated. Many of these are the most modern 
to be found anywhere in the world and include 
in their equipment motorized trucks for moving 
and piling boxes up to a height of 12 feet. 

Recently Canada has seen the introduction 
of what is known as gas storage for apples. 
This involves the use of the principle that ap- 
ples continue to respire or breathe after harvest, 
taking in oxygen and liberating carbon dioxide. 
By allowing an accumulation of carbon dioxide 
and a reduction in the amount of available 
oxygen in the atmosphere—the adjustments 
can be maintained in a gas-tight room—fruit 
may be kept in a highly satisfactory manner 
for a much longer period. 


Marketing 


The story of fruit production in Canada in- 
troduces some of the considerations which make 
the marketing of these crops a problem for the 
many individual and group selling agencies. 
The national production capacity cannot be 
stepped up or down on short notice, as can 
annual crops, because of encouraging or dis- 
couraging marketing prospects. Nor is it pos- 
sible to anticipate seasonal vagaries such as 
weather conditions or insect pests which may 
reduce the total volume or the percentage of 
the higher grades. 

During the war years when Nova Scotia lost 
its British market, the marketing of Canadian 
apples became a serious problem which re- 


Right:—Apple cold storage and packing plant of United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, Limited, at 
Coldbrook, N.S. It has space for 375,000 bushels. At Middleton and Canning there are similar plants. 


United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia Ltd. 

















quired several forms of government assistance. 
In addition to the expenditure of several mil- 
lion dollars to aid the industry, assistance was 
given towards the removal of 811,976 trees 
from orchards of this province. These were, 
of course, the older trees and those varieties 
considered unsuitable for the Canadian mar- 
ket, although they had been exactly the varie- 
ties that suited the British palate. 

Apple tree removal has reduced the Nova 
Scotia crop from an average of approximately 
six million bushels in 1935-39 to about one mil- 
lion bushels in 1953. On the other hand, British 
Columbia and Quebec acreages have been in- 
creased and, although Ontario has had no 
recent plantings, the total Canadian apple 
potential is now greater than in the 1949-53 
period. 

In 1937 Canada exported 45.6 per cent of 
the total apple crop. This, broken down as per- 
centages of production for the exporting areas, 


was as follows: 


Nova Scotia 57.8 
Ontario 11.4 
British Columbia.......... 49.1 


Export from the three areas was mostly to the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1953-54 the total Canadian export had 
dropped to 15.9 per cent, made up (as above) 


as follows: 


Nova Scotia 10.4 
Ontario 2 
British Columbia 29.1 


During this period the United States became 
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our most important customer. This reduction 
in apple export from 45.6 to 15.9 per cent has 
forced a much larger quantity on the home 
market, which fortunately is larger by several 
million consumers than in 1937. 

At one time practically all Canadian apples 
moved to market in the barrel. Ordinary pres- 
sure bruising and certainly the rougher handling 
of these heavy containers sharply reduced the 
quality of the fruit. Consumer demands for 
quality and a smaller container have helped to 
eliminate the old barrel. 

British Columbia apples destined for mar- 
kets on the prairie and in other centres east to 
Toronto are wrapped and moved in the western 
apple box. Nova Scotia moves her wrapped 
apples in the eastern apple crate. In Ontario 
and Quebec the apple crop when picked is 
packed in orchard boxes. These boxes are 
moved into cold storage plants and, as the 
market demands, the fruit is repacked in six- 
quart baskets or perforated transparent film 
bags—small packages that cater to the modern 
housewives’ requirements. 

Processing plants have greatly improved the 
variety and quality of their products so that a 
larger proportion of processed fruit is sold on 
the home market. 

Despite the difficulties of post-war adjust- 
ment and the odd year of almost non-profit 
operation, the apple industry and in fact the 
entire fruit industry of the country are in sound 
condition. With the expected increase in Can- 
ada’s population, its future is promising. 








Flowers from Bulbs 


by MARCUS O'BRIEN 


ee that grow from bulbs are the 
joy of the gardener of today. They do not 
require elaborate care. They are numerous and 
varied. Among them are the welcome har- 
bingers of spring, the snowdrops and crocuses 
that often appear before the snow has melted 
and herald the gay procession of daffodils, 
narcissi, hyacinths and tulips to follow. Wher- 
ever they grow—in parks, in large formal 
gardens or on small patches of land in front of 


At top:—The flowers that bloom in the spring... 


Photographs by MALAK 


city homes—they bring colour, charm and 
grace to the scene. 

There is nothing new about the use of bulb 
plants to ornament public and private pre- 
mises. Centuries ago they were cultivated for 
that purpose from Greece to Tibet. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century they had 
become known in Central Europe. Late in the 
same century tulip bulbs were imported for the 
first time into the Netherlands. The flowers 


are planted in the autumn, if they grow from bulbs. An 


array of brightly coloured tulips beside Dow’s Lake in Ottawa. Every May the city holds a Tulip Festival. 





became such favourites and sale of their bulbs 
so profitable that the number of Dutch acres 
devoted to their cultivation increased by leaps 
and bounds. Today the Netherlands is known 
as “home of the bulbs” and grows some three 
billions of them a vear, exporting more than 
45,000 tons to every corner of the world where 
they will grow. 

More than 20,000 acres of the Netherlands 
are now used to grow bulbs of daffodils, nar- 


cissi, tulips, hyacinths, scilla, crocuses and 


other bulbous plants. They are raised by some 
8,000 growers who employ 25,000 workers, 
and are distributed around the world through 
300 exporting companies. In the _ horizon- 


bounded fields it takes seven years to produce 


Attop:—An effective use of narcissi, casually 
Planted on the lawn. 


Right:—A garden composition of daffodils and 
hyacinths. 
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Fortunate is the home with a raised border or planter at its front. When set in such a frame, early blooming 
plants like the tulip greatly enhance the attractiveness of the house. 











Daffodils fleating in a crystal bowl bring a breath of spring into the home and draw the eye to the mass 
of blooms outside. 











from seed a bulb ready to flower. Another 
three or four years elapse before the bulb is 
ready for export, so one may see what an 
exacting industry this is. 

The floral experts of the Netherlands are 
constantly looking for new types of flowers, and 
they experiment continually with breeding for 
fresh varieties, different shapes, unusual colour 
combinations and various sizes, as well as for 
stronger stems, stronger root systems and other 
special characteristics. This work is vital to the 
multi-million dollar industry founded on bulbs. 
When tulips were new to Europe, fortunes were 
offered for single bulbs. Today there are nearly 
$,000 different varieties of the tulip, and many 
also of the other bulb plants. 

In recent years Canada has become very 
“bulb-conscious.”” In Ottawa alone more than 
1,000,000 tulips will blossom next spring in 
public displays and private gardens. Although 
tulips had been grown in this country for a 
long time, they came into prominence only 
when Princess (now Queen) Juliana returned 
to the Netherlands after a wartime residence in 
Ottawa. In gracious acknowledgment of Can- 
adian hospitality she sends a gift of 16,000 
bulbs every year to this country. The growers 
in the Netherlands have added 100,000 bulbs 
to this. Between these gifts and the increasing 
commercial popularity of Dutch bulbs, the 
nation is planting them by the millions. 

Canada has its own bulb-growing industry, 
almost entirely concentrated in British Colum- 
bia, but it is comparatively small. However, 
since the seeds originated in the Netherlands, 
these might be considered Dutch bulbs, too. 

Since more home gardeners are purchasing 
spring-flowering bulbs every year, and since 
this is the time to set them out, the following 
notes and suggestions about planting may be 
helpful : 

1. Only bulbs of the best quality should be 
purchased—firm, heavy, large and smooth 
of skin. The so-called “bargain” bulbs are 
usually undersized and unreliable. The 
bulbs should be obtained well in advance, so 
that they will be on hand when conditions 
are favourable for planting. 

2. The planting season extends from Ist 
September until the ground is frozen. 


Straight and tall, tulips form spring’s guard-of- 
honour and brighten the grounds. 
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FLOWERS FROM BULBS 


However, the best time to plant bulbs is 
just after the first gentle frost has wilted 
the last of the plants in the garden. 

Bulbs grow best in sunlight; but some 
shade, if it is from high branches, will not 
be harmful. 

Less particular than most plants about the 
soil in which they grow, bulbs will do well 
in clay, loam or sandy loam, as long as the 
essential nutrients are present, but a 
medium-sandy loam appears to produce the 
best results. 


. The soil chosen should not be the kind that 


dries out quickly and it should be well 
drained, for, if water collects at root level 
it will kill the plants. 

To prepare the flower bed, dig it twice, 
clean and level the surface, then add any 
required organic matter or fertilizer and 
dig it in deeply. If the planting is being 
done in sod, skim off an inch or so of the 
surface. The turf may be used in the 
compost heap or to trim the edges of the 
property. 

Arrange the bulbs on the surface of the 
prepared soil according to your land- 
scaping plan. A pointed stick may be used 
to mark out the designs of the various beds 
and clumps. Daffodils and crocuses are 
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A tiny bulb plant with an outsize name — Push- 
kinia Libanotica — shown growing in a natural 
setting in an Ottawa garden. 


particularly charming when planted in 


informal clusters on lawns. 

Bulbs should be planted about six to eight 
inches deep and approximately the same 
distance apart. This rule will vary, of 
course, with the size of the bulb, location 
of the flower bed, type of soil, climate, and 
so on. Most bulb dealers offer free charts 
containing helpful information on_ this 
subject. 

. The time to label the flowers with variety 
names is when they are planted. Metal 
tags usually give better satisfaction than 
wooden ones. 

If the soil is dry, the bulbs should be 
watered as soon as they are planted. 

It is usually advisable to mulch the beds of 
bulbs by covering them with evergreen 
boughs. This should not be done until the 
ground is thoroughly frozen. Some people 
use old Christmas trees for the purpose. 


Versatile in their uses, tulips here form a charming frame for a flight of garden steps. 





Tulips bring colour and grace to many modern 
homes. 


12. It might be borne in mind that bulbs can 
also be grown in pots for use indoors during 
the winter. A pot of hyacinths or tulips will 
brighten a room delightfully when the 
days are dark and cold. Information about 
the potting of different bulbs may be 
obtained from dealers. 

When the plants begin to grow in the spring, 
they will require a little attention. As soon as 
they are two or three inches high, go over the 
soil with a claw-weeder, breaking up the crust 
on the surface and removing any weeds that 
have sprouted. Fertilizer may be added after- 
ward. A horticulturist or dealer in bulbs can 
recommend the best type for your purpose. If 


the spring is a dry one, plants should be 


watered as often as they appear to need 
watering. They should be given enough water 
to soak through to the deepest roots. 

With proper care some bulb plants will last 
from four to seven years. It is not necessary to 





The little tulipa reaches towards the sun. 


lift them. If you do so, there is a special 
method to use. Just after the foliage has died, 
thrust a broad-tined garden fork vertically into 
the earth but far enough from the clump to 
avoid spearing a bulb, and lift out the entire 
clump. Then turn it over to expose the bulbs, 
and separate them from the soil. Place them in 
shallow boxes or flats with labels, stack the 
flats criss-cross for ventilation, and store them 
in an open shed or garage in a place where they 
will be well protected from rodents. 
Growing spring-flowering bulbs is a fasci- 
nating hobby and yields a rich reward in 


pleasure. It is also one of the simplest of all 


horticultural activities, because bulbs require 
so little pampering. The few fine autumn hours 
taken to plant them are well spent. The oc- 
cupation has a peculiar satisfaction of its own. 
And later on, when the land is blanketed in 
white, it is heartening to know that winter's 
end will be greeted by a gay and colourful 
floral display. 





The smal] pert crocus 
often blooms before the 
snow has melted, glad- 
dening the hearts of the 
winter-weary. 


Fragrant and delicate of hue, the familiar hyacinth has a special old-fashioned charm. 











The New Halifax Faces 
Old Problems 


by MARCUS VAN STEEN 


W ix hostile submarines prowl 


through the grey vastness of the Atlantic, and 
merchant ships gather in convoys in this “East 
Coast Canadian Port’, Halifax is more than 
the name of a minor Canadian city. It becomes 
a symbol of security, with a tradition of im- 
pregnability that is only half a century shorter 
than Gibraltar’s. But when peace returns, and 
the submarines are rounded up, Halifax retires 
once again to the forgotten backwater in which 
she has passed most of her 206 years. 

It is strange that Halifax is not better known 
in this country, considering the number of 
Canadians who have passed along her streets. 


Photographs by Nova Scotia Film Bureau and Bureau of Information 


During two world wars, the naked hump of 
Citadel Hill has been the last sight of Canada 
for thousands of men on their way to famous 
battlefields in far-off lands. And, for thousands 
who returned, Halifax was where they once 
again set foot on Canadian soil. 

Despite their actual presence in Halifax, 
however, very few of these servicemen ever 
had the time or inclination to find out much 
about the city. And for her part, Halifax was 
too overworked, overcrowded and overanxious 
to put forward any real effort to leave a good 
impression with the transient soldiers, sailors 


and airmen. 


At top:—Halifax, almost surrounded by water, is linked to the mainland by a narrow isthmus between 
Bedford Basin and the Northwest Arm. A bridge now spans the harbour at the entrance to the Basin. 
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It was no new experience to have thousands 
of men in uniform swarming through her streets, 
for Halifax has taken part in many wars. Even 
before there was a settlement, the men who 
manned the ships of war of France, England 
and other nations were aware of this excellent 
harbour, “the finest that Nature could form”’, 
as one early French explorer described it. And 
square-rigged men-o'-war repaired the damage 
of wind and cannon-ball in the Basin where, 
more than two centuries later, the mighty 
Queens swung at anchor side by side with more 
lowly vessels waiting for the escorting warships. 

Halifax was built for war, and within ten 
years of the first wall being raised in the shadow 
of Citadel Hill it was the scene of momentous 
assembling of fleets and armies for Britain’s final 
conquest of Canada. Another score of years, 
and the tiny settlement was bursting with Red- 
coats and Hessians on their way to deal with 
the rebellious American colonists. From then, 
right down to the present day, Halifax has 
played a part in every war Britain has fought. 
It is the only place in North America where a 
memorial stands to men who fought in the 
Crimea. And it is perhaps the only city in 
Canada to have two monuments to the heroes 
of the South African War. In_ keeping 
with current ideas, Halifax’s memorial to her 
sons who fell in the Second World War has 


THE NEW HALIFAX FACES OLD PROBLEMS 


taken the form of a civic library and art gallery. 

The site of the city was chosen solely from 
military considerations and without a thought 
being given to matters of trade or commerce. 
Cornwallis was not looking for trade routes 
leading into the interior of the continent when 
he landed his three thousand soldiers and set- 
tlers on the shores of Chebucto Bay in 1749. 
On the contrary, he wanted a site that could 
most easily be defended from any possible at- 
tack from land or sea. So he picked a peninsula 
linked with the mainland by a narrow isthmus, 
and to this day Halifax is plagued with a traffic 
bottleneck on the roads leading into and out 
of the city. 

Other legacies of this choice are not quite as 
inconvenient. In fact, Halifax is one of the 
most beautifully situated cities in North 
America, practically surrounded by the ocean 
and with a pleasantly-rounded hill at its heart. 
On the sea approaches, two interesting islands 
cover the entrance to the harbour. This is 
made up of about 14 miles of docks and piers. 
On the opposite side of the bay are factories, 
oil refineries, and the shipyards and drydocks 
of Dartmouth. Where the bay narrows, at the 
great naval dockyard, a splendid new sus- 
pension bridge links Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Then, just as the bay appears to be closing 
down to an end, it opens into the beautiful ex- 


The new Angus L. Macdonald bridge, opened 2 April, links Halifax (foreground) and Dartmouth. 








An aerial view of the fortifications on Citadel Hill. Two harbour ferries appear in the background. 


panse of Bedford Basin—ten square miles of 
sheltered water overlooked on all sides by 
gentle, wooded hills. 

Citadel Hill, that crowns Halifax, has a 
special significance. For 200 years after Corn- 
wallis established his first fort, military en- 
gineers have laboured over that hill, have torn 
up its earth, have burrowed into it, and have 
shaped it into the various forms that military 
fortifications have taken during that period. 
Today, work is continuing, not to make Halli- 
fax more secure but to recreate the old defence 
installations as a naval and military museum. 
And on the brow of the hill, enshrined in a rose 
garden, there stands a newly-erected memorial 
to Canada’s merchantmen who have died at 
sea. 

On the other side of the peninsula, the sea 
again comes close to Halifax in the deep in- 
dentation called the Northwest Arm. Here, 
too, there are boats—pleasure craft of all styles 
and sizes belonging to the yachting clubs that 
have their headquarters here, or to the spacious 
private homes that line the wooded shores. 

For almost a century, Halifax was regarded 
officially as solely a military and political centre. 
It was not until 1841 that it was given a civic 
charter and its citizens allowed to elect leaders 
who could give primary consideration to busi- 
ness and commercial affairs. 

There were wealthy merchants in the city 
even at that time, men who had made the 


most of the natural, commercial advantages of 
Halifax. These were, and remain, its fine year- 
round harbour, its proximity to the great ocean 
trade routes, its plentiful supply of timber, 
and the well-stocked fishing grounds nearby. 
The wood was used for building ships which 
carried Nova Scotian timber, salted fish, pota- 
toes, and eventually a host of other products 
including fine furniture, leather goods, hard- 
ware, and woollen textiles, to the West Indies, 
South America, Britain, farther 
afield. Return cargoes included West Indian 
sugar, rum and molasses for which Halifax be- 
came one of the main distributing centres in 
North America. 

By the time of Confederation Nova Scotia 
was third only to Britain and the United States 
in building and operating ships, and Halifax 
was one of the great international ports. Nat- 
urally enough, the Halifax merchants who con- 
trolled this trade were not interested in Con- 
federation, believing that their future looked 
brightest over the horizon where the world’s 
great trading ports were extending welcoming 
gold-laden hands to Halifax clipper ships. To 
unite the province with Canada, therefore, 
there had to be in office men who believed in a 
continental destiny for Nova Scotia. 

This came at a time when the supremacy of 
wood and sail was being challenged on all 
oceans by iron and steam. The answer the con- 
federationists offered to this challenge was the 


and even 


Opposite:—A section of the Halifax waterfront, photographed from the new Angus L. Macdonald bridge. 
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new railway that was being built to link the as far as Nova Scotia was concerned. And so, 
scattered colonies. There were men, like Collins ignoring their advice, Nova Scotia followed in- 
and Cogswell, who argued that Nova Scotia stead the lead of those who turned their backs 
did not have to relinquish her position on the on the seas where sail was no longer supreme, 
ocean trade routes; that the province, in her and looked expectantly along the thin ribbon 
of steel that was to bring the province within 


coal deposits, had as great an advantage in the 
new age of steam as her timber stands gave her range of the swiftly-growing markets of the 
in the age of sail. But these men had already two Canadas and the golden prairies of the west. 
been discredited because of their opposition to There followed many decades of disappointed 


Confederation, and were no longer in positions hopes and mounting frustration. Despite rail- 


of influence. Indeed, had they remained in ways, and even airlines, Nova Scotia has re- 


power there would have been no Confederation mained remote from the main centres of Cana- 
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Corner of George and Granville Streets, and a South African War memorial in Province House’s grounds. 


dian economic activity. The population tides 
that quadrupled Canada’s population in half 
a century, lapped with much less effect on 
Nova Scotia’s shores. In fact, the province has 
failed so lamentably to keep up with the 
general population increase that its representa- 
tion in the federal House of Commons has 
dropped from nineteen members in 1867 to 
twelve today. In the years since Confederation, 
Ontario’s population has increased by almost 
150 per cent, Quebec’s by almost 200 per cent, 
while Nova Scotia’s population has climbed by a 
mere 60 per cent. This is about one-half of the 
increase shown by England and Wales for the 
same period. In some years, especially around 
the turn of the century, the province failed to 
retain all of its own natural increase, and in the 
years between 1921 and 1931 its population 
declined by three per cent, while Canada as a 
whole saw an increase of 18 per cent. This has 
given rise to a bitter saying that Nova Scotia’s 
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most flourishing export business was in brains, 
and it is still common to find men trained in 
the province expending their talents, and en- 
hancing the reputation of Nova Scotia’s schools 
and universities, in many parts of the world. 
But since the war there have been more op- 
portunities for bright young Nova Scotians 
within their own province. 

In Halifax, the long years of decline and 
inertia fostered the growth of a feeling of de- 
featism. Businessmen and _ politicians alike 
noted that prosperity had passed Nova Scotia 
by, but they were convinced there was nothing 
they could do about it. However, there is no 
sign of any surviving remnant of the old anti- 
Confederation feeling. Here and there, a wist- 
ful remark may be heard that perhaps some 
other arrangement could have been made away 
back in 1867, but there is no desire now to 
change the course of history. Nova Scotia is 
firmly and inevitably a part of Canada, and 











there are few, if any, Haligonians, who would 
have it otherwise. 

Unfortunately, for many years the prevailing 
attitude was that since Nova Scotia was a part 
of Canada, it was up to Canada to look after 
Nova Scotia. Since the war, a significant change 
of attitude has begun to make itself felt. A grow- 
ing number of younger business and _ political 
leaders are revolting against the idea of waiting 
for Ottawa to solve the problems of Nova 
Scotia. Working, appropriately enough, under 
the slogan “A better Nova Scotia in a better 
Canada”, they are arguing with energy and 
vision that the province look once again to the 
ocean trade routes that formerly led Nova 
Scotians to prosperity. 

Their campaign has met with considerable 
success. Between 1951 and 1954, freight ton- 
nage passing over the wharves at Halifax in- 
creased by almost 50 per cent. Last year alone, 
more than 10,000 tons of newsprint, 50,000 
tons of lumber and 130,000 tons of flour were 
among the outgoing cargoes, and arrivals in- 
cluded 11,000 tons of tea from India and almost 
50,000 tons of rubber from Malaya. 

The excellent port facilities, that used to be 
fully employed only in wartime, have had to 
be expanded, and new equipment added to 
speed up loading and unloading. During the 
past year, the grain storage facilities were 
doubled, and can now hold more than four 
million bushels. The cold storage warehouse 
was also enlarged. Moreover, the expansion 
program is continuing, with a new five million 
dollar pier under construction and two addi- 
tional piers scheduled to be started—one at the 
naval dockyard and the other at Imperoyal. 

This expansion has been brought about main- 
ly by finding export cargoes within economic 
range of Halifax—a feat that would have been 
regarded as impossible back in 1939. For dec- 
ades the people of Halifax had forgotten their 
history to such an extent that they actually 
believed their city had value mainly as a naval 
dockyard. As a commercial port, they argued, 
it worked under the insurmoutable handicaps 
of not having a thickly-populated hinterland 
to attract imports, and of being too remote 
from main producing areas to attract export 


cargoes. 
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For these reasons, the people of Halifax have 
for years had to pay higher prices for goods 
that have been landed at Montreal and then 
carried down to Nova Scotia by rail. All too 
often this has been the case even with goods 
from the West Indies, South America, and the 
Eastern and Southern United States, which 
by-passed Halifax by a few miles to make the 
long up-river trip to Montreal and then the 
costly rail trip back. Haligonians know enough 
about shipping to understand that an ocean 
freighter cannot stop every few miles to unload 
a ton or so of cargo, the way a train can. Their 
main hope was for a larger share of Canada’s 
winter export cargoes, such as the wheat that 
has to move even when Montreal and the other 
inland ports are closed. It was a perpetual 
source of disappointment that most Canadian 
shippers found it cheaper to use the shorter rail 
haul from Toronto and Montreal to Saint John 
or to the American ports of Portland, Boston, 
and New York. 

Today’s Halifax businessmen are finding, as 
their grandfathers did before them, that they 
can attract ships by having cargoes of local 
produce available. And where traditional mar- 
kets are no longer available for traditional 
products, they have managed to adapt these 
products to find new markets. 

For example dried, salted codfish is no 
longer in as great demand as it once was in 
Jamaica and Cuba, but a ready and more 
valuable market has been found in Boston and 
New York for quick-frozen, pre-cooked fish 
fillets. Also, Britain can no longer afford the 
large quantities of Nova Scotia apples she used 
to take, but markets are being found in the 
United States and South America for canned 
and dried apples and apple extracts. 

The processing of fruits and vegetables has 
become an important industry in the Halifax 
area. Unfortunately, such an industry holds 
small hope of expansion. The province has only 
a limited area of good, arable soil and most of 
this is being fully used. Furthermore, Nova 
Scotia’s growing season is seriously curtailed 
by the proximity of the chilling Labrador Cur- 
rent, and is about three months shorter than 
the latitude of the province would indicate. 
The most interesting agricultural development 
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now going on in Nova Scotia is a program for 
sheep raising and marketing. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Colin Chisholm, says his depart- 
ment has been studying the matter for several 
years and has come to the conclusion that large 
areas of the province not suited to any other 
type of agriculture could be put to profitable 
use for the raising of sheep and lambs. This 
once again is a return to a traditional source of 
wealth. A century ago, mutton, sheepskins, 
wool and woollen textiles were staples in the 
economy of Nova Scotia. 

Even more promising is’ the search for min- 
erals that is going on under the thin and rocky 
soil. This year an area covering nearly three- 
quarters of the land surface of the province is 
being probed and tested by nineteen Canadian 
and American mining companies. Some of these 
searches have already had important results. 
A new deposit of 200,000,000 tons of rock salt 
has been found at Pugwash on the Northumber- 
land Strait, which will double the province's 
production of salt this year. Other reports hint 
at the possibility of zinc, and indicate a great 
increase in the production of copper, iead, and 
iron, as well as rare and precious minerals. 

Of more immediate importance, one of the 
most massive deposits of gypsum in North 
America has been uncovered in an area about 
30 miles Halifax. The National 
Gypsum Company has already spent about 
$5,000,000 in this find, and 


north of 


exploiting 


this summer the ore will start moving at the 
rate of about five thousand tons a day. Geolo- 
gists say that the new gypsum mine holds an 





almost inexhaustible supply of the mineral. To 
get it to market called for the laying of new 
railway lines and the building of a loading dock 
in Bedford Basin capable of handling the 
15,000-ton vessels that will carry the ore to 
National Gypsum’s four processing plants in 
the United States. It is more than likely that 
these vessels will do their best to find return 
cargoes for Halifax. 

Another development that promises well for 
employment opportunities in the Halifax area 
is the increase in oil refining facilities at Im- 
peroyal, across the harbour from Halifax. 
Irving Oil is expanding its storage capacity 
there, and Imperial Oil is spending $30,000,000 
on what is described as the largest refinery 
construction project ever undertaken in Can- 
ada. It amounts to the replacement of Im- 
perial’s present refinery at Imperoyal with a 
larger unit capable of handling 43,000 barrels 
of crude oil a day, almost double what is 
handled now. 

A number of other important developments 
could be mentioned. For example, the British 
Fairey Aviation company, which came to Hali- 
fax some years ago to service navy planes, is 
now planning a major expansion program to 
produce electrical equipment and instruments, 
and possibly branch into guided missiles and 
the production of a new British jet-helicopter. 
Another English company has established it- 
self in Halifax for the manufacture of radio and 
television sets and other electrical goods. 

All this is in keeping with the reports of sever- 
al industrial surveys of the province in recent 
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Halifax is proud of the excellent reputation of its Dalhousie University. 


vears. These generally agreed that new indus- 
tries could be established in such lines as furni- 
ture, prefabricated houses, plywood, leather 
goods, electrical equipment, aircraft parts, 
rubber goods, and paints and chemicals 
basing these last two mainly on coal and sea- 
weed. Formerly any talk of new industries was 
disposed of by what used to be a clinching 
argument, that the province could not produce 
enough power at a rate that would keep pro- 
duction costs competitive. This is no longer 
generally believed. The Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Company says that with coal-produced 
electricity it can quote rates that should be no 
deterrent to any industry. This company, 
significantly enough, is in the midst of a major 
expansion program: the largest steam-generat- 
ing unit in eastern Canada was scheduled 
to go into operation in Halifax in August. This 
is cheerful news for the coal industry, and 
Dr. Robert Howland, the economic adviser to 
the Nova Scotia government, says there is 
more to come. 

All this development has brought about a 
tremendous population growth in the Halifax 
area, coupled with a spirit that, while it could 
hardly pass for optimism in Edmonton or 
Medicine Hat, still feels so strangely buoyant 
to the Haligonian that he is apt at times to 
distrust it. 

Since the war, the Halifax area has had a 
population increase greater than that of any 
similar area in Canada. Halifax alone has seen 


its population jump from 70,000 in 1941 to 
105,000 today; and the Greater Halifax area, 
comprising Dartmouth, Bedford, Rockingham, 
Fairview, Spryfield, Jollimore, Imperoyal, East- 
ern Passage, and other adjacent communities, 
has increased from just over 100,000 in 1941 to 
almost 170,000 now. 

Halifax was slow to take steps to meet this 
population increase, believing that the end of 
the war would automatically bring its own 
solution. Even today there is an impression 
among many prominent Haligonians that both 
the overcrowding and the business boom are 
really only wartime phenomena, and they are 
still waiting for a return to normal. Some can- 
not believe that the 35,000 new inhabitants 
are anything but temporary visitors. As one 
prominent businessman said to this writer: 
“Why should anyone want to come to Halifax 
to live ?” 

Even when it was realized that something 
would have to be done to find room for more 
people and more businesses, there remained the 
old problem of finding space. The land area of 
the city is limited by its geographical position 
on a peninsula. So far, the solution used in 
similar circumstances elsewhere, of building 
upwards, has had a very limited application in 
Halifax. There are very few buildings of more 
than three storeys, and even fewer land-saving 
apartment blocks, while whole streets right in 
the heart of the city are given over to single- 
dwelling units of one or two storeys. Mean- 
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Unloading freshly caught 
fish at the National Sea- 
foods Company’s wharf. 
The company has the 
largest plant in North 
America for processing 
fish. 


while, the most impressive housing develop- 
ment has taken place outside the city limits, 
where a few large apartment projects of a type 
familiar in Montreal and Toronto, have ap- 
peared for the first time in the Halifax area. 

Post-war Halifax 
proper has taken the form mainly of buildings 
for one or two families, put up by private effort 


home construction § in 


encouraged by a low tax rate, which has been 


made possible by maintaining high taxes 
on business properties. City officials have long 
been aware that this tax system was making 


their task of attracting new industries more 








difficult. Now a plan is under way to change 
the whole taxation structure to make the city 
more attractive to businessmen. 

For low-income families, the city of Halifax 
in 1945 devised the temporary expedient of 
taking over military barracks and adapting 
them to family use. Later it bought 812 pre- 
fabricated houses, which it sold on easy terms, 
but many families are still living in the con- 
verted military huts. 

Slum-clearing and rehousing, along with in- 
dustrial development, remain the most imme- 
diate problems in Halifax. In the Ten Year 
Development Plan, drawn up by the City 
Council in 1950, three of the sixteen projects 
dealt with rehousing, but only one of these in- 
cluded slum clearance. There were two other 
modest slum-clearance projects in connection 
with street widening and the provision of park- 
ing facilities. The one industrial project among 
the sixteen was a plan to fill in a shallow corner 
of Bedford Basin, at the north end of Halifax, 
making a narrow strip of land almost two miles 
long available for factories that might be at- 
tracted by the easy access to shipping. This 
project has been discussed for years, and has 
been dubbed with the journalistic name ““The 
Industrial Mile”. But though it was included 
in the Ten Year Development Plan in 1950, it 
is still very much in the hypothetical stage. In 
fact, only two of the sixteen projects in the 
Ten Year Plan can be described as complete 
one of them the Angus L. Macdonald bridge. 
Three other projects are well on their way, 
leaving eleven still on the planning board. 


The old is valued and often lovingly preserved in 
Halifax. A three-masted schooner of the type that 
once made Nova Scotia famous. It is ready for sea 
again after landing a load of fish. 














But though progress has been cautious, it has 
been steady, and Haligonians are looking with 
confidence towards a future that holds such 
imponderables as the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
atomic energy. At one time, when the port of 
Halifax depended entirely on cargoes from 
central and western Canada, it was thought 
that the seaway would mean the end of Hali- 
fax as a commercial port. There is not so much 
worry about that now. Even if Halifax were to 
lose such winter cargoes as western wheat and 
flour, it is no longer so exclusively dependent 
on them. However, there is some doubt as to 
whether there will be a loss or not. Some eco- 
nomic experts say that the seaway will allow 
ships that load in the Great Lakes ports to 
carry their cargoes to Atlantic coast ports to 
be picked up by larger ocean freighters. This 
would mean that Halifax would get some of 
the trans-shipping business that now goes to 
Montreal. This view is debatable, but there is 
general agreement that the seaway will open 
up central Canadian markets to many Nova 
Scotian products that could benefit from cheap 
transportation. And what is of benefit to Nova 
Scotia will certainly help Halifax. 

Atomic energy is not quite so hypothetical. 
Last February, the Minister of Trade and 
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Commerce, C. D. Howe, held out the promise of 
nuclear power stations for Nova Scotia. Ad- 
dressing the Dalhousie Alumni Association, 
Mr. Howe said: “About the only field where 
opportunities for further development in Nova 
Scotia are limited is hydro-electric power. The 
reason simply is that Nova Scotia has used up 
almost all available power sites. However, new 
opportunities may arise as we make progress 
in Canada in developing atomic power genera- 
tors which can supply electric energy at com- 
petitive costs in areas where there are insuffi- 
cient hydro power facilities.” 

As long ago as 1860, Joseph Howe predicted 
that by the end of the century there would be 
half a million Nova Scotians earning their living 
from the sea, backed up by another half-mil- 
lion on the farms and in the factories on shore. 
The province did not achieve that goal, but it 
is now setting its sights higher than Howe or his 
contemporaries believed possible. The retiring 
president of the Halifax Board of Trade, Ira 
McNab, says that by the end of this century 
Halifax will have a population of 300,000, and 
will be the industrial and political heart of a 
thriving province of more than two million 


people. 


Halifax harbour can accommodate the largest ships afloat. The Queen Mary at the Ocean Terminal in 
1954. The railway station and the Nova Scotian Hotel may be seen in the right foreground. 











Porcupine Crafts 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


and forest-grown ‘needles’ go 
into a unique Canadian handicraft practiced 
by a handful of Canadian Indians living on 
Parry Island in Georgian Bay. 

Their craft is about as close to nature as it is 
possible to come for into the completed trinket 
boxes and mats, jewellery and decorations, go 
raw materials gathered exclusively in the Cana- 
dian woods — the bark of the birch tree, lengths 
of sweet grass, and thousands of needle-sharp 
porcupine quills. 

The bark forms the base for most of the work; 
the grass is used for binding the edges or, some- 
times, when plaited and sewn flat, for a com- 
plete item. The quills are for decoration, either 
in their natural black-and-whites or dyed more 
brilliant colours. The designs are simple—a 
single maple leaf outlined in quills, an Indian’s 
head, or a simple scene or geometric pattern 
that may have been invented by the Indians 


themselves or, perhaps, suggested by the In- 
dian Agent’s office in Parry Sound. 

In ‘sewing’ with porcupine quills, the sharp, 
barbed tips must first be clipped to avoid jabbed 
fingers. Holes are poked in the birchbark either 
by thick needles or by needle-thin awls, and 
the quills are worked through them into the 
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required patterns. A more intricate piece of 


work — solid quills with an ‘inlay’ pattern of 
more quills — bristles as menacingly as the 
porcupine itself before the sewing is completed! 
To hold the ends in place, and, at the same 
time, conceal them, the Indians use a second 
piece of bark as an interlining. 

Necklaces —a favoured item with the 
tourists — are made by clipping the quills into 
half-inch lengths, dyeing them in assorted 
bright colours aud then stringing them to- 
gether to form a brilliant diminutive ‘lei’ of 
porcupine quills. 

Years ago, the dyes, too, used to come out of 
the woods. Today, the quill workers have ex- 
changed the plant and vegetable dyes they 
once used for the ordinary packaged dyes to 
be had in any dime store. Because many people 
(including the Indian Agent’s office) like the 
natural black-and-white tones of the untouched 
quills, the Indians still leave some of their work 
au naturel. 

The Indians of Parry Island are Ojibways. 
Their island home contains 18,481 acres — all 
Indian property except 92 acres at Deepwater 
Point and Depot Harbour which was once a 
busy export port for timber. One narrow and 


A display of finished 
products. The two 
oval boxes are of 
almost solid quill- 
work. The round 
boxes and mats are 
made of sweet grass 
and bark, decorated 
with quills. The bas- 
ket is a fine example 
of Indian work; the 
bark base is worked 
with natural quills 
and the sides are 
built up with care- 
fully stitched sweet 
grass. 














Quill-work expert, Mrs. Lillian Judge, wearing a necklace of quills. The box she is making must be lined 
carefully to cover the sharp ends. The dish beside her contains quills clipped for working. 


bumpy road leads into the reservation, via an 
ancient railway bridge now planked over for 
auto and pedestrian traffic. Winter and a frozen 
harbour give the residents a shorter route over 
the ice to nearby Parry Sound, and the local 
Indian Agent’s office which is directly re- 
sponsible for their welfare. 

The Indian Agent helps sell their quill-work, 
and sees that it is placed strategically in some 
of the local shops at the beginning of the tourist 
season. To this assistance, the Indians add their 


own merchandising method — of rowing among 


the islands nearby and offering their work in 
person to the summer visitors. 

Because the Georgian Bay draws holiday- 
makers from many of the States as well as from 
Ontario, the birchbark and quill-work from this 
mid-Ontario reservation has a wider market 
than the humble Indians of Parry Island realize. 
And porcupine handicrafts, painstakingly work- 
ed to while away the long winter nights, turn 
up the following summer in half the States of 
the Union, as well as throughout their home 
province. 
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THE TASMAN MAP 1644. The Drawing by J. Emery 


The Tasman Map of Australia 


O.. of the greatest treasures in the 
Mitchell library at Sydney, New South Wales, 
is the map of the Australian coast known as 
the Tasman map of 1644. It is true that there 
were earlier maps showing portions of the 
coast but they cannot compare for scope and 
accuracy with the Tasman map, which is a 
magnificent specimen of early cartography. 
It was probably produced in the East Indies, 
for it is drawn on thick Japanese paper, mellow 
in tone, and it is very richly decorated with 
miniature designs of ships and spouting whales. 
The accuracy of the coastline is remarkable for 
that period, and the Gulf of Carpentaria is 
shown in great detail. The lettering is very 
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carefully done, but the spelling indicates that 
the draftsman could have been Javanese or 
Chinese. 

Abel Janszoon Tasman was born in 1603, 
a period when the Netherlands had gained a 
considerable hold in the East Indian islands. 
He first came into prominence in 1639, when 
the Governor General of the Netherlands 
East Indies, Anthony Van Diemen by name, 
sent Tasman, who was already an experienced 
sailor, in quest of certain “islands of gold and 
silver” supposed to lie east of Japan. If Tasman 
failed to find the precious metals, he gained a 
vast knowledge of the western Pacific Ocean, 
which enabled him to set off in 1642 on his 











great “South Land” expedition, in the course 
of which he proved that the great continent 
was an island, and not joined to Antarctica. 
He left Batavia (now Jakarta), Java, in August 
1642 and after revictualling at Mauritius he 
set sail on a south-easterly course. Seven weeks 
later he sighted land which he took to be the 
southern extremity of the Australian main- 
land. He landed near the point now known as 
Blackmans Bay, and planted the Netherlands 
flag on the soil; he named the territory Van 
Diemen’s Land after the Governor, but it 
was later renamed Tasmania in honour of its 
discoverer. Tasman missed Bass Strait, so that 
the island of Tasmania is marked on his map 
as a part of the mainland. He named several 
points on the southern shore of the island, and 
then continued on an easterly course until he 
sighted more land which he took to be part of 
the Antarctic continent, but which was actually 
the point now known as Cape Farewell, the 
northwesterly point of the South Island of 
New Zealand. He then bore north-north-east 
across the Pacific, and discovered the groups 
now known as the Friendly or Tonga Islands 
and the Fiji Islands, before turning westward 
and sailing home to Batavia by way of the 
northern coast of New Guinea. In his ten 
months absence he had circumnavigated the 
entire continent of Australia, but as he kept 
to a considerable distance from the coast 
except in the extreme south at Tasmania, the 
influence of this voyage on his famous map is 
somewhat indirect. 

Unfortunately the records of his second 
voyage, which he made in 1644 and on which 
the map is chiefly based, are rather scanty. 
The ship’s log is missing though the charts 
remain. His sailing instructions enjoined him 
to discover “whether New Guinea is a con- 
tinent with the great South Land, or separated 
from it by channels and islands’. He was also 
ordered to make a careful investigation of the 
new lands he had seen on his previous voyage, 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) and Staten 
Land (New Zealand). He accordingly skirted 
the south-west coast of New Guinea and headed 
for Torres Strait, unaware of its earlier dis- 
covery. Mistaking the strait for a bay Tasman 
turned into the Gulf of Carpentaria. He 
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explored, and possibly named, the gulf, 
mapping its coastline with surprising accuracy, 
particularly on the southern and western sides 
as his map shows. He then continued along the 
north coast of Australia, following the southern 
trend of the west coast as far as the Tropic of 
Capricorn, giving soundings for the whole 
length of the coastline. 

For more than two hundred years there is 
no record of the splendid map which was a 
product of his voyage in 1644, though a note 
written on the back of it indicates that it was 
one of a series of documents in the archives of 
the Netherlands government or the East 
India Company. It is probable that it was 
deposited with the Amsterdam Chamber of the 
Company and passed thence into the keeping 
of their map makers, who continued in business 
after the Company had closed down. In 1891 
the Tasman map was purchased by Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, a famous traveller and 
authority on geographical matters. When the 
founder of the Queensland Branch of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia, Dr. James 
Park Thomson, was travelling in France, he 
called on Prince Roland who showed him the 
map. Dr. Thomson referred to this visit in a 
book which he published in 1904, saying:— 
“The illustrious owner very naturally attaches 
the greatest importance and value to this 
unique map . . . and intends that it shall be 
presented to the Australian people on his death, 
considering the map would be of the greatest 
interest and use to the Commonwealth”. 

Prince Roland died in 1924, and as nothing 
was done to carry out his wishes in this respect, 
a lady well known for her work among the 
Australian aborigines, Mrs. Daisy Bates, wrote 
to Mr. W. Ifould of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, in October, 1926, drawing his 
attention to Dr. Thomson’s reference to the 
map and suggesting that steps should be taken 
to obtain it for the Mitchell Library. Inquiries 
were then made through the British Consul in 
Paris, and the matter was brought to the 
attention of the Prince’s daughter and heiress, 
Princess George of Greece. She at once carried 
out her father’s wish and presented this 
valuable gift to the Mitchell Library, where a 
large mosaic copy now adorns the vestibule. 
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Where does he bank? 


This young teen-ager is a man of property. Among his assets he 
counts a 3-speed bicycle, a perfectly broken-in catcher’s mitt, a 
hutch full of hamsters, and a good-sized savings account, steadily- 
growing with interest, at our local branch of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. That’s how we came to know him. Our enterprising 
young account holder will turn a job into a career, one day. He 
will still be saving with us, and we will be able to help him with 
important things like mortgage and loan planning. Through The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, dependable people like this have 
an easier time ‘managing’ purchases from television sets to houses 
— almost anything that makes life more pleasant. That’s why so 
many people destined for success like to deal with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Stop by and open a savings account soon — 
anyone in any of our branches will be glad to help you. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


MORE THAN 680 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA M-15C 
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tural College, Macdonald Coleg, 
University of Minnesota, and 
University of Bristol, England. 
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Malak of Ottawa, who is 
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is known from coast to coast for 
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in Ottawa and has written for var 
Canadian publications. 
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fort Malden at Amherstburg, Ontario, completed in 1799 by Royal Canadian 
Volunteers under the command of Captain Hector McLean, still stands today. 


Historic Sites in Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Travel 
and Publicity has issued a useful and 
attractive booklet of 47 pages, en- 
tiled Historic Ontario. It fills an 
important gap in the collection of 
provincial travel brochures, for in 
Ontario as elsewhere in the country 
there is a growing interest in the past 
and an increasing desire for preserva- 
tion of buildings and mementoes of 
historic value. 

In a brief foreword Premier Leslie 
Frost warns that Historic Ontario 
isnot intended as a text or reference 
book, but as a summary of the high- 
lights of the province’s past and a 
guide to sites of historic interest. On 
the opposite page there is a map 
drawn by the Italian cartographer, 
Coronelli, in 1688. It was the first to 
show all of the Great Lakes. There 
follows a short introductory section 
dealing with the arrival of the first 
French explorers and fur traders in 
Upper Canada. This is accompanied 
y a full-page map which shows the 
routes taken by Champlain and his 
successors, and the locations of the 
forts: built by the French. The 
remainder of the booklet has been 
given regional headings, under each 
of which there are notes about battle- 
fields, old forts, churches, mills, 
homesteads, museums, monuments, 





Ontario Parks Branch 


and so on. Every page is illustrated 
by appropriate sketches. Near the 
back of the booklet is a list of 87 
forts established for the fur trade and 
a map showing their locations. The 
last two pages contain a summary of 
dates and events important in On- 
tario’s history and a list of provincial 
museums. 

Historic Ontario costs 50 cents a 
copy and may be obtained from the 
Department of Travel and Publicity 
of the Province of Ontario, 67 College 
Street, Toronto. 


Padre Beach, Texas 

There are high hopes in Texas for 
the new resort community that is 
being built on Padre Island, just 
offshore from Corpus Christi, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. With a climate com- 
parable to that of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, and with excellent beaches of 
white sand, the island certainly has 
two major natural assets. Elaborate 
plans have been made and prepara- 
tions undertaken to make Padre 
Beach at its southern tip a resort 
centre to rival the most important 
ones on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. At present land is being filled 
and levelled and streets are being 
laid out to give access to sites for 
private construction. Provision has 


(Continued on next page) 
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ISCO 


You'll marvel at the swift, smooth, 
restful flight of the Viscount . . . the 
remarkable lack of vibration as her 
four Rolls-Royce 
engines wing you on your way at an 
effortless five miles a minute. 


propeller-turbine 


Extra-large windows. Beautifully ap- 
pointed air-conditioned cabin. Com- 
fortable two-abreast seating. 


Be one of the first to fly Viscount on 
this continent. (The Viscount has 
already flown more than 800 million 
passenger miles in Europe.) Viscounts 
are now in service on many Canadian 
inter-cities and U.S. border routes. 


See your travel agent or the nearest 


TCA Office. 


TRANS-CANADA 


AIR LINES 


One of the world’s ty great airlines 
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BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Vacations Unlimited — that’s 
what British Columbia offers! Here 
is color camera country, with 
magnificent views from coastal 
cruise ships, mountain-rimmed 
beaches, smooth highways, 
unspoiled parklands. Good hotels, 
motels and campsites everywhere. 
Plan your trip now. 


0: Dept. v > 
British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, 
Victoria, B.C. 
Please send me an illustrated preview of 
British Columbia vacations. 
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Just published 


ATLAS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Prof. J. Humlum, Ph.D. 


A compact and extremely practical 
atlas for ready reference of economic 
data. Some 104 products are portrayed 
in colour; but the chief contribution of 
this work lies in its abundance of 338 in- 
set maps of areas of specific importance 
to the product in question. Amounts are 
shown within representative circles, 
which saves wading through masses of 
figures on production and trade. 


139 pages; size 101," x 7” 
PRICE $2.50 inc. postage 


THE ADVANCED ATLAS 
by John Bartholomew, 


A credit to Bartholomew's cartography, 
this atlas still holds its place as the 
‘standard’ atlas. Though this edition has 
succeeded a tradition of others, it is as 
up-to-date and exciting as any user would 
wish. It is both a scholarly and a reference 
atlas. 
164 pages; size 15” x 10’ 


PRICE $4.75 inc. postage 
Send for our catalogue to: 


MEIKLEJOHN & SON LTD. 
15 BEDFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2, U.K. 
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been made for public beaches to be 
used by those who will not have 
private ones. The erection of hotels 
and business buildings is expected to 
commence before long. A causeway 
links Padre Beach with Port Isabel 
on the mainland; another connects 
the northern end of the island with 
the mainland about 120 miles south 
of Corpus Christi. Eventually there 
will be a highway the length of the 
island. This will be part of the new 
Blue Water Highway, which is to run 
the full length of the Texas coast, a 
distance of almost 400 miles. It will 
be connected with the highway to 
Mexico City, so is expected to be used 
by many motorists driving there. 


T.C.A,. Expands Service 

This summer Trans-Canada Air 
Lines put its new Vickers Viscount 
aircraft into service between Toronto 
and Chicago and Cleveland, and 
between Toronto and Windsor. There 
are now five flights a day from 
Toronto to Chicago, and one daily 
to the other cities. This month the 
company expects to increase its 
flights from Montreal to New York 
to five, and to use the new aircraft 
for all of them. The Viscounts earlier 
were put into service from Toronto to 
Ottawa, Fort William, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Edmonton. 


New Ship for South 
American Service 
The Reina del Mar, a passenger and 

cargo vessel of 19,350 tons, has been 
built for the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and was launched at 
Belfast a few weeks ago. She will 
make her maiden voyage early next 
year from the United Kingdom to 
the west coast of South America and 
will be the largest British vessel on 
that route. She will stop at ports in 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile. Accommodation will 
be provided for 762 passengers. 


Cunard Mediterranean Cruise 


On 27 January, 1956 the Cunard 
luxury liner, Britannic, will sail from 
New York fora cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean. The cruise is to last 66 days 
and calls will be made at 24 ports. 
Passengers may break their voyages 
in order to travel in Great Britain or 
on the Continent and may return to 
New York on another Cunard vessel. 


| Return fares start at $1,275. The 


ports of call are as follows: Funchal 
(Madeira), Casablanca, Tangier, Val- 
letta (Malta), Alexandria, Haifa, 


Larnaca (Cyprus), Rhodes, Istanbul 


(after a cruise up the Bosporus), the 
Dardanelles, Athens, Dubrovnik, 





Venice, Messina, Naples, Villefra 
Barcelona, Palma (Majorca), Algi 
Malaga, Gibraltar, Lisbon, Chep. 
bourg and Southampton. 


Regional Italian Booklets 


A series of eleven booklets on the 
regions of Italy is being prepared by 
the Italian State Tourist Office 
These are expected to be very usefyl 
to travellers unfamiliar with the 
country. The first five booklets, deal. 
ing with Piedmont, Liguria, Emilia, 
Lombardy and Tuscany, have beep 
printed. Each contains 48 pages and 
maps. By the end of 1956 the series 
will be completed. Requests for the 
booklets should be addressed to the 
Italian State Tourist Office, 21 East 
51st Street, New York 22. 


Polynesian Hotel 


On 15 October the new Polynesian 
Hotel is to open in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
It is situated at 314 Beachwalk, just 
a block from Waikiki Beach. Its 
luxurious studios and suites — each 
with a private balcony — ar 
decorated and furnished in the poly- 
nesian-oriental fashion so typical of 
Hawaii and so conducive to relaxa- 
tion in that warm climate. Some of 
the rooms have kitchenettes. Rates 
for double rooms, European Plan, are 
#9 to $11 a day, while suites cost $15 
a day. 

Some 26 new hotels and apart- 
ments are still under construction in 
Honolulu, and we understand that 
even on the quieter, more primitive 
islands some new ones are being 
built. Before long it is expected that 
ferries carrying passengers and cars 
will be operating among the islands. 
There may also be a new steamer 
service from the west coast of the 
United States. 


Buses for Eastern Canada 


Welcome news for those who travel 
by bus in Ontario and Quebec 8 
that fifteen new coaches have beet 
placed in service by the Provincial 
Transport Company and Colonial 
Coach Lines. Instead of the com 
ventional springs, these vehicles have 
air-bellows suspension systems, whieh 
prevent bumping and_ result if 
smoother rides for passengers. Large 
picture windows of tinted glass, foam- 
rubber reclining seats, and automati¢ 
heating and ventilating systems are 
other special features. The buses rut 
to and from a number of cities 
including Montreal, Quebec, Chicow- 
timi, Sherbrooke, Toronto, Nort 
Bay and Ottawa. 
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The Twentieth 
Century... 


Some fifty years ago a famous Cana- 
dian remarked that “the twentieth 
century belongs to Canada”. He was 
probably a few years early with hie 
prediction, but he was also possibly 
more prophetic than he realized. 

The vigorous growth that has taken 
place in this country since the turn 
of the century . . . and particularly in 
the past decade...confirms the wisdom 
of this prophecy. The solid nature of 
this growth forms a foundation for 
further development which is sure to 
come in the years ahead. 

Those who have backed their faith 
in the future of Canada by the intel- 
ligent investing of their savings in 
sound Canadian companies have been 
well rewarded over the years. Canada 
is still a growing country, and as we 
proceed into the second half of the 
century, investors at home and abroad 
are regarding our prospects with war- 
ranted optimism. While opportunities 
of sharing in this growth are limited 
only by the resources and desires of 
the individual, participation should 
be selective, and governed by discre- 
tion and the counsel of experienced 
investment advisers. 

Whether you are a seeker of capital 
or an investor, we believe the invest- 
ment experience we have gained in 
over sixty years can be of value to 
you, so that you too, can share in the 
growth opportunities of our expanding 


economy . 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
OWEN SOUND ST. CATHARINES QuEBEC 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONOON, ENG 
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same time ensure the integration of 
its various departments. Yet, in 
operating the most important busi- 
ness of all—the development of our 
human and natural resources—we 
have all too often decided to let 
expediency rule. 

We have felt that our resources 
were unlimited; that they would 
provide for us in perpetuity. In these 
middle decades of the twentieth 
century we have started to have 
doubts about this attitude. A rapidly 
expanding population and _ particu- 
larly the increasing concentration of 
our people in a few large cities has 
raised the matter of planned resource 
utilization to one of prime magnitude. 

It is indeed heartening to read 
through a journal such as this one 
and to see what is being done to 
bring order to our development. It is 
not an order imposed upon us, but 
rather one that has its very essence 
in our democratic processes. Planning 
is concerned with making the area in 
which we dwell a better place to live. 

This issue of the Community Plan- 
ning Review shows what is being 
done to meet the needs of planning in 
Canada and some of the philosophy 
behind the planning movement. It is 
written by many experts most of 
whom are actively engaged in plan- 
ning. Some of the problems which 
must be faced in the future are set 
forth. The magnitude of these prob- 
lems is staggering; yet solved they 
must be if we are to utilize our 
resources to the best advantage. 

The Community Planning Review 
is highly recommended to all who are 
interested in Canadian problems and 
in the manner in which Canadians 
are going about solving these prob- 
lems. If you are in doubt as to what 
planning is and what it can do for 
you, the volume should answer many 
of your questions. If you are con- 
vinced planning is necessary it will 
show what has been done and what 
there is yet to be accomplished. 
Planning is essential to local and 
national well-being. An alert and in- 
formed citizenry can do much to see 
to it that their area receives the 
planning it needs. 

Gorpon D. TayLor 
* + + 


The World Crisis in Maps 
by Dmitri Tosevic 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $3.50) 


This short book sets out to explain 
the nature and causes of the present 
World Crisis and to illustrate the 
situation with maps. Textual mate- 
rial points out the stages through 
which the crisis has developed and 
how, in the opinion of the author, it 
has been created by deliberate policy 





of the Soviet government, aided Pi 
times by faltering public opinion apd 
leadership in the West. 

The first series of maps shows the 
growth of Communist domi 
territory in Europe and Asia and of 
areas threatened by further 
sion. Seven maps outline the 
in European boundaries from 
World War I to the partition g 
Poland in 1939. Two maps of 
parative resources of the West any 
the Soviet, and two of the threat | 
North America conclude the may 
section. 

With regard to the maps th 
reviewer feels that some commey 
must be made. The use of Mercator; 
projection for world and other mal 
is regrettable. Distortion of lan 
masses, particularly in the Norther 
Hemisphere, on this projection mak 
it very misleading for maps showig 
comparative area. The scale of map| 
is not given in any instance, | 
general the maps are brightly coloure 
and easily read. Special mentie 
should be made of one map which is; 
copy of “the official world map use 
in Russian schools.’’ Moscow is neg 
the centre of the map and the Soyi¢ 
dominated areas stand out ep 
phatically. North America has 
split to achieve the centring 
Moscow—at the same time reduei 
the American land mass to insi 
cant strips at each side of the 

The author’ then outlines 
which he feels can be taken by 
Western World to deter the dangerd] 
Communism. This book brings at) 
the high points of present world ter 
sions and points out where Westen,’ 
policy has been faulty in the past. i( 
left this reviewer with the impressit 
that the writer was trying to jolt & 
readers into an awareness of worl 
problems. 4 

Gorpon D. Tayi 
7 * * 


International Migrations 


by Donald R. Taft and Richard Robbin 
(The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, $7.00) 

The authors set themselves for 
objectives in this book. These @ 
jectives are: : 

(a) an analysis of human migt 

tion in terms of the social pt 
cesses involved, 

(b) an analysis of world nist 

from World War I t 
present day, a 

(c) an analysis of immigration? 

the United States and the? 


sultant problems, 

(d) an analysis of the conned} 
between world migration 
the problems of war . 
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Aluminum was named by a 
man who never saw it. In 
1807 the great scientist Sir 
Humphrey Davy decided 
that alumina had a metal- 
lic base, but failed to find 
a way to extract the metal. 
But he went ahead anyway 
and christened the unseen 
metal ‘“‘aluminum’’. Later 
he changed his mind and 
re-named it aluminium. 
Both versions are still used. 

Wonder if the English 
scientist ever dreamed of 
the day when, in far-off 
Canada, millions of hydro- 
electric horsepower would 
unlock the riches of alu- 
mina to produce more than 
§00,000 tons of aluminum 
a year? 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
(ALCAN ) 


(Continued from page X) 
Each of these objectives is discussed 
in a separate section of the book. 
The first section deals with the 
social processes involved in migra- 
tion. It is concerned with the reasons 
why people move from one area to 
another, the effect of immigration 
upon the receiving society and upon 
the originating society, and upon the 
individual and his family. The ques- 
tion is raised whether migration can 
solve overpopulation. The authors 
feel that under certain specified con- 
ditions emigration may relieve over- 
population, but, in general, there 
seems to be agreement that migration 
is not the answer. Beneficial effects of 
migration in this regard are limited 
to the individual, the family and the 


XII 


community rather than to the nation. 
This does not mean that these effects 
are not important and should not be 


| considered in evaluating the effect of 


migration on overpopulation. Indeed 
to those concerned directly they are 
of great moment. Ireland is cited as 
an example of a nation where migra- 
tion solved a problem of overpopula- 
tion and may have caused one of 
underpopulation. 

After World War I part of the es- 
sentially voluntary nature of migra- 
tions of the 19th century disappeared. 
New trends entered the picture. 
Wholesale exchanges of people as be- 
tween Greece and Turkey; migration 
as a result of bilateral agreements; 
restrictions of entry as established by 
the United States and others; restric- 
tions on leaving as set up by totali- 
tarian states; and some attempts at 
international control were new ele- 
ments in the age old movements of 
peoples. World War II brought with 
it a host of new problems. Refugees, 
displaced persons, people who refused 
to or could not go home on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and the position of 
the Jewish community all created 
problems of an international nature. 
Various agencies of the United Na- 
tions aided by the “West” worked on 
the problems of resettlement. 

A chapter is devoted to migration 
to Israel. Here is an example of a na- 
tion formed in recent years almost 
wholly by migration. Israel faces 
special problems in the acculturiza- 
tion of a large group of immigrants 
from widely divergent cultural 
backgrounds. As a corollary to the 
in-movement of Jews there have been 
the problems created by Arab ref- 
ugees. 

The problems created by migra- 
tions in Asia are looked into. Several 
movements here are of special note. 
There was the influx of Europeans 
and Americans who brought with 
them ideas of the West, and now that 
these ideas have spawned nationalism 
in the East, there is the recession of 
the white. Chinese migration to 


southeast Asia has created a large | 


foreign element in the basically Malay 
population. Coupled with this Chinese 
influx there has been a movement of 
peoples from India. The partition of 
India and the peopling of Manchuria 
are other Asiatic events which have 
led to large scale migrations of Ori- 
ental peoples. No mention was made 
of Chinese migration to Formosa and 
of the cultural conflicts created by the 
meetings of Chinese and Formosan. 


A chapter is devoted to recent | 


migrations to the British Common- 





wealth and to South America. In | 


their short discussion of Canada the 
authors seem to have missed on the 


major effects of migration to this | 


country. It is by immigration tha 
the British element in our population 
has grown whereas the French ele. 
ment has grown by natural increase. 

The third section of the book deals 
with immigration to the United States 
and could very well stand on its owp 
feet as a separate publication. Ip q 
book dealing with world migration jt 
tends to over-emphasize one nation, 
and yet as a case study of the effects 
of migration it is of great value. 

A final section deals with the rela. 
tionship of migration to war. Tep- 
sions that can arise through migra- 
tions are discussed as they bear upon 
international relations. Specific exam- 
ples are used and some suggestions 
are offered which may help relieve 
these tensions in the future. 

Migration is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but one which reaches into 
many phases of life. It is a process 
which has differing effects upon the 
individual, the family, the communi- 


ty, 


the nation and 


the world. If 


handled properly migration may help 
to ease world tensions; if mishandled 
it can cause new stresses in the inter- 
national situation. 

The authors have rendered a valu- 
able service in writing this book. 
Migration is a subject of recurring 
discussion. All too often the speakers 
operate from a narrow base of their 
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own special interests. They see migra- 
tion solely as it affects their own 
group, OF as they feel it touches that 

up. Before we can evolve an in- 
telligent approach to migration we 
must see all facets of the problem. 
This book will go far in aiding people 
to form a well rounded view of mi- 
gration. 

As a closing word it seems that 
there is a need for a definitive work 
dealing with migration as it affects 


Canada. The forces of immigration | 


and emigration as they have played 
upon the Canadian scene should be 
studied and used as a basis for our 


| continuing immigration policy. 


Gorvon D. Taytor 


* * * 


Coromandel 
by John Masters 


(Macmillan, Toronto, $4.50) 

This novel gives us a picture of 
suthern India in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The author is 
well qualified for his task, for he has 
served with the army in India as 
have five generations of his family 
before him. Naturally the picture 
seems strange and unfamiliar, but 
the supreme interest lies in the driving 
force of will power that could carry 
an ignorant farm boy who could 
neither read nor write, to the realiza- 
tion of the most wild and fantastic 
dreams, bred perhaps from the un- 
earthly magic of Stonehenge, under 
whose shadow he had been brought 
up. When a_ wandering poacher 
showed him a map of far away lands, 
he felt the irresistible urge that would 
carry him through to well-nigh im- 


| possible achievements. The course 


taken by the boy’s will power is more 
alluring than the somewhat confused 
procession of events that took place, 
once he had broken away from the 
pearl trader’s ship that had carried 
him to the shore of his young dreams, 
Coromandel, the utmost limit of his 
heart’s desire. Adventures and perils 
follow in such quick succession that 


| itisrather hard to keep track of them; 


but he escapes from endless dangers 
and we leave him finally well content 
on a distant mountain peak with a 
rich and adoring Portuguese bride. 
SYLVIA SEELEY 
. * * 


Adam in Plumes 
by Colin Simpson 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $5.00) 
New Guinea is a very large island, 
but even so it seems amazing that 
the valleys of its central highlands 
could have concealed a population of 
half a million natives, undreamed of 
y the world at large until little more 
than twenty years ago, when they 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

were discovered by the Leahy broth- 
ers who went to New Guinea to 
prospect for gold in 1933. With the 
aid of the local Administration an 
exploring party was organized, and 
after a preliminary air reconnais- 
sance, they climbed up the moun- 
tains and into a hidden valley some 
sixty miles long where they first en- 
countered these stone age warriors. 
The natives were not unfriendly to 
their white skinned visitors, although 
their manner of life was cruel and 
savage; also they had some knowledge 
of agriculture and cultivated the soil 
with wooden spades. Pigs were their 
chief medium for exchange, food, and 
religious sacrifice; there was no evi- 
dence of cannibalism. But the most 
astonishing feature about them was 
their excess of personal adornment: 
“From this region onward, bird of 
paradise plumes became the para- 
mount decoration—the flame red, 
fine textured plumes of the Red Bird, 
the bright blue breast shield of the 
Superb, the long, black, waving 
plumes of the Ribbon Tail, the pale 
golden glory of the Yellow, Paradise a 
minor.” These feathers form perhaps 
the most gorgeous headdresses in the 
world, and the rest of the body ts 
adorned with the most lavish use of 
brilliant paint, beads, and pearlshells. 
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These magnificent and startling eff 
fects have been most successfully e¢ 
veyed in a series of costly cok é 
plates for which the author expresge 
his indebtedness to Sir Edward H 
strom. The book also owes much to 
the excellence of the black and white 
photographs, and to the decoratiyg 
line drawings of Claire Simpson. 

An index would have been a very 
useful addition. 




















SYLVIA SEELBY 
* * * 












The Path Through Penguin City 
by Harry R. Lillie 
(McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto, $5.00) 




















































This is a most readable book; the 
author describes briefly his y 
varied experiences by land and sea ag 
a surgeon throughout the war. In 1946) 
he sailed as surgeon with a Scottish 
whaling expedition to the Antareti 
an adventure which occupies the 
greater part of the book. Dr. Lillie ig 
a very close observer of Nature in all 
its phases. His descriptions, his draw- 
ings and his photographs make the 
realities of Antarctic life stand out 
very sharply before us; he creates an 
atmosphere of friendliness with the 
penguins, the whales, the elephant 
seals, even with the very ice and 
snow, but makes us feel that manis 
very much of an intruder in that 
tranquil world. He is an ardent com 
servationist and maintains that sines 
we have made unrestrained use of 
animal world for our needs or ple 
ures, it behoves us to treat all livi 
creatures with intelligent understand 
ing, specially at those crucial me 
ments when we take their lives to sup 
ply our wants, real or imaginary. E 
point of view is based on professie 
knowledge of physiological conditie 
and he points out that cruelty in 
form usually results in waste. Nat 
exacts a very high penalty for hum 
interference with the balance of 
life. This is particularly the case 
the whaling industry, where @ 
author strongly advocates the use 
electricity in the slaughter of whale 
to replace the explosive harpod 
Scientific experiments have alread 
been carried out with marked succe 
but it will take time for the supe 
ority of the new method to obtal 
full recognition both as a humane 
as an economic measure. 

If the author found happy comp 
ionship among the colonies of pe 
guins in the Antarctic, he was just 
much at home amidst the sal 
creatures of the Canadian and 4 
tralian wilds who merely desire 
wear their own fur in peace, inste 
of keeping the trapping industry 
supplied. There are few count® 
(Continued on page A 
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(Continued from page XIV) 
which the author has not visited, 
always bringing his keen eye and skil- 
ful hand to bear on the relationship of 
man to the animal world, and its 
ultimate consequences in conserva- 
tion, in economics, and above all in 
humanity. SYLVIA SEELEY 
* * * 


The Falkland Islands Mystery 
by “Sea-Lion”™ 
(McGraw-Hill, Toronto, $1.55) 

This is a fast moving tale of adven- 
tures, dangers, and escapes, enough 
to entertain not only the most critical 
of young folk, but also their elders. 
After some thrills at the British Ad- 
miralty, the scene shifts to the Falk- 
land Islands, whose remoteness is well 
emphasized, in spite of today’s rapid 
transport. We also learn how the 
complete isolation of any area can be 
effected when the modern marvels of 
rapid communication are interfered 
with by hostile forces. The book is a 
pleasant thriller of the most whole- 
some type, with the good salt flavour 
of the sea, and the soundest of naval 
traditions, from beginning to end. 

SYLVIA SEELEY 
* * * 


Sorcerers’ Village 
by Hassoldt Davis 


(Little, Brown & Co. 
Toronto, $5.75) 

Mr. Davis shows a very light 
touch in dealing with a very dark 
subject. The expedition which he and 
his wife made to the Ivory coast in 
West Africa for the purpose of scienti- 
fic investigations into local magic and 
sorcery, presented unending difficul- 
ties, but they toiled along through 
much ritual bloodshed, and witch- 
craft of the blackest kind. Their 
cheerfulness evoked unfailing help 
and friendliness both from French 
officials and from native dwellers in 
village and forest. They seem to have 
surmounted the linguistic obstacles 
with considerable success, and the 
author gives a gay account of his 
dealings with the native people for 
whom he and his wife show an un- 
usually warm and sympathetic under- 
standing. Their progress to the moun- 
tain village of Yho, where sorcery 
is actually taught, was very slow, 
and too often beset with troubles 
that defied explanation. It is not till 
the end of the book that we read how 
they discovered this mysterious sor- 


_cerers’ village which they had set 


out to seek, and even then they 
were never allowed to get to that 
part of the forest where the actual 
instruction was carried out, “‘a serious 
training school, a seminary for ap- 
prentice sorcerers’. However, by 


| dint of good will and the white man’s 


magic including such things as ta 
recording machines, penicillin, DDT 
and fire-works, they won the hearts 
of their fellow-sorcerers, and ob. 
tained pictures of exceptional valye 
to various branches of study, ap. 
thropology, hypnotism, and demop. 
ology. In a picture of the author with 
a friendly sorcerer beside him, one 
sees something more than a successfy} 
photograph, and this happy com. 
panionship is still more conspicuoys 
in a charming picture of the author's 
wife allowing a stately native damsel 
to finger that magic contraption with 
which Mrs. Davis filmed so success. 
fully the whole story of their expedi- 
tion. 

This book, both by its text and 
pictures, adds considerably to our 
knowledge of the ways and customs 
in the Ivory coast of French West 
Africa. SYLVIA SEELEY 

* * * 


A Regional Geography. Part Y; 
Europe and the Mediterranean 
by L. Dudley Stamp 


(Longmans, Green and Co., 
Toronto, $2.25) 


First published in 1930, this book 
is now in its eighth edition. It is in- 
tended as a text for a first year uni- 
versity course or for the last years of 
secondary school. As such it is not as 
detailed a book as one intended fora 
more advanced audience. Post-war 
statistics have been used where possi- 
ble to provide a comparison with pre- 
war conditions. 

As with many text books whieh 
purport to be continental in nature, 
the treatment given to various coun- 
tries is highly unbalanced. After a 
short introductory section on Europe 
as a whole, almost one-half of the re- 
maining pages is devoted to the 
British Isles. In general chapters 
dealing with Britain are a condensa- 
tion of a larger book by the author 
and Professor Beaver. It contains an 
adequate and detailed account of this 
part of Europe. The remainder of 
Europe, with its larger population 
and area greater than the British 
Isles, is given scant attention in the 
following pages; for example the 
U.S.S.R. is covered in nineteen pages, 
Germany in thirteen, Denmark im 
two. 

Although the book is primarily in- 
tended for use in Great Britain, it 
might have been wiser to devote more 
space to the continental countries. 4 
textbook is expected to give 
balanced an account of its subject a 
possible. Particularly in regional gee 
graphy, one area should not receive 
undue attention at the expense 
other areas which are of equal itr 
portance within the larger regi 
under consideration. G. D. Tayi 











